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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Signor Masoni. 
From THE PrivATE PAPERS OF THE LATE Ma. Brown. 
(A FANTASY PIECE.) 
[Copyright secured according to law.] 
' IV. 

Two or three weeks after the conversation 
above sketched, I found Masoni, on returning to 
my room from “a winter walk at noon” in the 
Thiergarten, in one of his fierce paroxysms of 
excitement—face livid, eyes distended and filled 
with the old expression of half fear, half horror— 
pacing the floor in restless agitation. 

“ What is the matter now, Masoni ? 

“T have seen them. They are at the Hotel du 
Nord.” 

“Seen whom ?” 

“ Old Massa and the young Misses !” 

It was a curious fact that he could never break 
himself of the plantation pronunciation of those 
words when much excited. 

“It may be,” returned I, “but you have no 
reason to be so agitated about it. It is perfectly 
ridiculous. Be a man. You are as safe from 
them as the king himself. Have you no idea of 
the changes wrought in your looks in a dozen 
years? Besides, here you are in Europe, and I 
am the only man this side the ocean who has the 
remotest suspicion that you were ever a slave. 
Pshaw! you are as safe as I am.” 

I soon calmed him, and he felt ashamed of the 
foolish terror he had exhibited. The constitu- 
tional weakness which was its cause, was Masoni’s, 
misfortune. 

I found, upon examining the strangers’ list, 
that he was probably right, in taking the stran- 
gers, whom he had seen passing from a carriage 
into the hotel, for his old master and his daugh- 


ters; for I read: “ Mason, renticr, aus Washing- 
ton, und zwei Frdulein Mason.” 

Subsequent events have recalled forcibly to 
my memory the extraordinary fascination Bul- 
wer’s “ Lady of Lyons” had for him. I believe 
he knew the whole by heart. I have still a copy 
which he accidentally left one day upon my table ; 
a copy quite worn out by repeated perusals. But 
not to anticipate. The Masons, as we learned at 
the Consul’s, left Berlin after a few days’ visit, for 
Paris, where they were to remain several months. 

Some vague, indefinite thought began to rule 
Masoni, in consequence of which he renewed his 
studies and practice with every energy of his 
soul. He hardly allowed himself time to eat and 
sleep, and at last gave up his place in Liebig’s 
orchestra, as he said, to save the time of the 
rehearsals. I doubt if he had any definite plan 
before him ; if he had, he said nothing to me about 
it. At the end of January, as I find by refer- 
ring to my daily memoranda of that period, Ma- 
soni came up one morning, as he said, to thank 


me for all my kindness to him and to bid me good 


bye! 

“ What! are you going away ? 

“ Yes, to Paris.” 

“ To Paris ?” 

“ Yes, I am resolved to do something and bea 
man! I have lost too much time already, and if I 
succeed, we keep the secret no longer. You will 
guard it still for a short space ?” 

“ Thank God! Masoni, that you will no longer 
let your talents rust. I know you will succeed, 
and oh, how proud I shall be to say, the great 
violinist, Masoni, is my friend and was once a 
slave !” 

We spent the day ieautoen, and he was all I 
could wish. His arrangements to draw his money 
from Leipzig, in case of need, were all success- 
fully made, and as he left me in the ten o'clock 
evening train for Cologne—for I went with him 
down to the station—he gave me a joyous, part- 
ing look, full of confidence and of high spirits, 
with the closing remark : “ You shall hear of me 
yet!” 

And so I did. 

From his letters and those of other friends, I 
learned that Signgr Masoni, the elegant and ac- 
complished violinist and man, introduced by 
most favorable certificates from the best musi- 
cians in Leipzig, had had no difficulty in making 
his way into the salons of the great town of Van- 
ity. I heard of him as the most popular artist in 
high circles; the petted favorite; the master 
without whom no private soirée was complete ; 
of the competition among wealthy amateurs to 
be numbered with his pupils; of his haughty 
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refusals to appear before the common public, but 





of his willingness to lend his aid to every charity. 
One had heard of the astonishment he had exci- 
ted in this salon, another of his great perform- 
ance at that; and about a month after his de- 
parture a friend gave me some notice of his move- 
ments and added: “The beautiful Miss Mason 
is said to be quite in love with the handsome 
Signor ; she is a very fine musician, thanks to an 
old German, her teacher when she was a girl— 
and their performance of the violin and piano 
sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven is said to be 
superb. They play together almost daily.” 

Masoni wrote me often and most affectionately, 
and spoke of his great success in modest but 
warm language. Here is a passage from a letter, 
dated April 29th, 1850, a letter to me of special 
interest, as it was the last 1 received from him: 

“ You ask me about my old master’s family, 
and the particulars of my introduction into it. 
The first question is easily answered ; the other 
I will answer when we meet again. The oldest 
daughter is married in Virginia; the sons are 
there also; and the household here consists of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason, Miss Sarah, and a much 
younger daughter, Julia. Old Peter, now with 
head like the snow, who was, ever since I can 
remember, Major Domo, is here with them. Of 
the intellectual capacities of them all you have 
heard enough. I sometimes smile when I think 
of the effect a certain piece of information by 
and by will make upon the weak and proud 
heads of the family. 

“ Miss Sarah is a magnificent woman! Beauti- 
ful as the day, a beauty to which her pride 
lends a noble dignity and a fascinating charm. 
She plays like an angel and surpasses any woman 
I have ever heard in throwing soul into her per- 
formances. 

“Oh, what a beautiful thing it is, after all, to 
be an artist, such, as I may say to a friend like 
you, 1 am, or have tried to be,—at all events have 
the reputation of being—which certainly will 
read more modestly. Beautiful, because it opens 
the docr of the most refined, cultivated and in- 
tellectual, and brings you into circles, where 
every word spoken, every idea conveyed purifies 
and adorns your inner life. Think whata heaven 
upon earth I am enjoying in the society of the 
noble, cultivated and beautiful women, whom I 
daily meet! I, whose companions until I reached 
manhood were but little better than the beasts 
that perish, whose female society then for three 
years consisted” almost exclusively of the dear, 
but antiquated daughters of Mr. Bigelow, and 
who since leaving America have had no female 
society, owing to the non-intercourse between the 
sexes, except in case of special introduction, 
which is the social law of Germany. And how 
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exquisitely beautiful are the freedom, the mutual 
regard and hearty politeness, the brother-and 
sister-like confidence, which are the characteris- 
tics of American society, so far as I can see it 
here, in the social laws which rule the intercourse 
of the young men and women. I labor hard, but 
it is delightful labor. The devil seems to have 
left me. Have I not reason to be happy ?” 

My reply to this letter remained unanswered ; 
and as week after week passed away and I heard 
nothing from Masoni, I became exceedingly anx- 
ious concerning him. As Wilkins paid me a 
parting visit in June, coming to Berlin, on his 
way to Paris, and thence home, I urged him to 
seek out Masoni and write me the reason of his 
incomprehensible silence. Wilkins wrote me 
June 30th, and from his letter I quote the follow- 
ing: 

“ As to Masoni, he has disappeared. The Ma- 
sons have left for Italy, and there is a story afloat 
among the Americans that Miss Sarah has some- 
thing to do with his disappearance. They also 
say, that there was a grand scene at the Masons’ 
hotel, in which Masoni was a principal actor, but 
no particulars are known. This is every word I 
can learn about him.” 

V. 

“ Herr Brown, der Masoni war hier heut und 
wiinschte Sie sehr zu sprechen. Ach, Herr Je! Er 
sieht sehr schlecht aus!” (Mr. Brown, Masoni 
was here to-day and wished greatly to speak with 
you. Oh, Heavens, he looks miserably!) said 
good Frau Rosenhagen to me about a week after 
the receipt of Wilkins’s letter. 

“ Where is he to be found ?” 

“Tle gave no address, but said he would come 
again in the morning.” 

Sure enough, he did look wretchedly as he en- 
tered my room in the evening. A more misera- 
ble being I have seldom, if ever, seen. Pale, 
haggard, wild and disordered in his dress—the 
victim of a mental, perhaps moral, struggle, 
which had almost killed him. 

“ What under heaven, Masoni”—I could go no 
farther. 

“Ah, Brown,” said he with a ghastly smile, 
which I sometimes dream of to this day, “I had 
my revenge! But—it has killed me.” 

I was too much overcome with his appearance 
to speak, and aftera time he continued: “I am 
at times fully persuaded that the old plantation 
superstitions of the devil getting actual possession 
of aman are not mere imaginations; and that 
there is a demon of some sort within me, whose 
object now is attained—my ruin, soul and body.” 

In this strain he continued for a long time, and 
I thought best to let him talk himself out, inco- 
herent as was much that he said. 

Several days passed before I succeeded in get- 
ting a clear conception of what had occurred, 
the substance of which was this : 

The only deflnite idea he had in his mind when 
he went to Paris, was to play the part of a great 
artist, to secure the friendship and respect of his 
old master and family, to secure by purchase or 
otherwise, through a third person, the recognition 
of his freedom, and at length cover them all with 
confusion by the announcement that the favored 
and flattered Masoni was none other than the 
runaway Dick. But a vague and indistinct vision 
of something beyond—drawn evidently from the 
“Lady of Lyons”—floated formless, but always 
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Fortunately (or 
the reverse ?) for him, American musical students 
had carried his fame to our countrymen in Paris, 
and as two or three of these students were still 
there, old acquaintances of his, he was soon in- 
cluded in all invitations extended to them. But he 
instinctively felt that to secure the social position 
among the American residents, for which he was 
anxious, his admittance into their society must 
have some other basis, than that of mere virtuos- 
ity. The elegant and refined Signor Masoni— 
he whose fame echoed from the salons of the 
most exclusive circles of the French capital—for 
there were in 1850 few traces of Liberté, Egalité 
et Fraternité left—was too marked an ornament 
to every social gathering in which he deigned to 
appear, to be shut out because he made it an 
indispensable proviso that he should not be called 
upon to exhibit his powers upon the violin in 
mixed companies. He was ever ready to perform 
his share in accompanying any lady who favored 
her friends with a song—which he did remarka- 
bly well—and_ never refused to take his turn at 
that instrument when dancing was made the 
amusement of the evening. On general occa- 
sions, when the Masons were not present, and the 
social circle was small and composed of such per- 
sons as would appreciate him, he sent for his Cre- 
mona and exhibited his art—the effect of his mu- 
sic being now as joyous as it had formerly been 
melancholy. 
[Conclusion next week.] 
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Life of John Sebastian Bach; 


WiTd A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 


CONCLUSION. 

When an artist has produced a great number 
of works of various kinds, all excellent, all distin- 
guished from the works of all other composers of 
his own or any other age; and all replete with an 
originality and spirit, which charms equally the pro- 
fessor and the amateur, there can be little question 
whether such an artist was a great genius or not. 
The most fertile fancy, the most exhaustless inven- 
tion, the most acute and critical judgment, shown 
by the fittest application to every object.of the 
rich streams issuing from a brilliant imagination ; 
a most iefined taste, exhibited in the rejection of 
every arbitrary and superfluous note; the great- 
est ingenuity displayed in the discreetest use of 
the highest and most uncommon resources of the 
art; and, lastly, that wonderful combination of 
all these best and rarest faculties of the mind and 
soul—these are surely clear characteristics of a 
real genius, if any such exist; and he who can- 
not find these characteristics in the works of Bach, 
can be little, or not at all, acquainted with them. 
And here let it be considered, that the greater 
and more perfect is a work of Art, the deeper is 
the penetration, the closer the study required to 
discover all its latent beauties. With such the rov- 
ing spirit that flits from flower to flower and 
settles upon none is unavailing. 

Yet, with all the wonderful and admirable gifts 
he had received from nature, Bach would not have 
become the accomplished artist that he was, had 
he not by times avoided those rocks and shoals, 
on which many a genius, naturally perhaps as 
great as he, bas foundered. I will here make a 
few remarks on this subject, and then conclude 
this essay by pointing out to the reader some 
characteristic features of Bach's genius. 

Genius, in its original nature, is nothing more 
than a decided inclination and taste for an art, 
which requires the most indefatigable industry to 
bring it to maturity. Industry not only enables 
genius to master the mechanical resources of an 
art, but it gradually developes judgement, and 
awakens reflection to take a part in the regulation 
of its too lively proceedings. The ease with 
which genius Keceones master of the merely 





mechanical par: of musical composition ; the com- 
plarency with which not only the young author, 
ut others also, regard his first essays, which are 
generally far too early looked upon as successful, 
frequently induce him to pass over the first prin- 
ciples of the art, and to attack difficulties before 
he is sufficiently well acquainted with that which 
is easy—to fly, in short, before his wings are 
grown. Now if a genius is not restrained at this 
ag either by good advice and instruction, or 
vy the diligent study of good classical works, in 
order to remedy this negligence, it will expend its 
agg efforts, and never attain to real excellence. 
‘or it is certain that no efficient progress can be 
made, and nothing like perfection be attained, if 
first principles are slighted or disregarded; and 
no one can effectually avail himself of his own 
experience, unless he has previously profited by 
the knowledge and experience of others. Bach 
did not run into this error. His great natural 
genius was attended with a no less uncommon in- 
dustry, which incessantly prompted him, when he 
could not advance by his own strength, to avail 
himself of the aid afforded him by the models ex- 
isting at that time. This assistance he derived 
first from Vivaldi’s violin concertos, and after- 
wards from the works of the best writers for the 
clavichord and organ. Nothing, however, is more 
capable of exercising the reflective powers of a 
young composer than counterpoint; and the mas- 
ters above mentioned, who were at that time dis- 
tinguished for their fugues, and their knowledge 
of counterpoint, afforded to Bach in their works 
ample materials whereon to exercise his under- 
standing, judgment and reflection, so that he 
learnt to discover his own deficiencies, and the 
right method of advancing in his art. Public 
applause is a second rock which has wrecked 
many a fine but inexperienced genius. Though 
we would not so entirely undervalue public a 
plause as did the Greek, who said to his ‘pupil, 
after a successful performance in the theatre, 
“You played badly: had you played well the 
public would not have applauded you.” Yet it is 
certain that very many artists are led astray by it, 
especially if they obtain it too early, that is, be- 
fore they have acquired judyment and discrimi- 
nation to know the true value of it. The public 
is content that eyerything should be human; but 
the artist ought to exalt his production into the 
divine. Therefore genuine excellence and pub- 
lic applause are seldom found compatible. Bach 
never sought such applause; he thought with 
Schiller :— 
“Tf by your art you cannot please all, 
Content the few : to please the multitude is bad.” 


Like every true genius he labored for himself’ 
he realized his own wishes, satisfied his own taste, 
chose his subjects according to his own judgment, 
and derived his chief gratification from his own 
approbation, which was unfailingly accompanied 
by that of every real connoisseur. And how 
could it be otherwise? He who endeavors to 
frame his work to suit the fancy of some particu- 
lar class of persons, either has no real genius, or 
makes a wrong use of it. To cater for the taste 
of the multitude needs at most some little dexter- 
ity in the manner of treating tones. Artists of 
this description may be compared to the mechanic, 
who must make his goods in such a manner as 
that they may be used by his customers. Bach 
never submitted to be shackled by such conditions. 
He considered that the artist should form the 

»ublic taste, not the public form that of the artist. 
Vhen required, as frequently happened, to write 
an easy piece for the clavichord, he used to say : 
“T will see what I can do;” and accordingly he 
chose an easy theme, but in working it up he al- 
ways found so much to do with it that the piece 
could not, in the end, be easy. If it was objected 
that it was too difficult, he used to say, with a 
smile : “ Only practice it well, and you will find it 
easy enough; you have as many and as gvod fin- 
gers on each hand as I have.” This was not from 
enpttots but from a real love of the art. 

t was this spirit that led him, by the great and 
sublime, to the highest summit of the art. To this 
spirit in them it may be attributed that the works 
of Bach not only please and delight, like the 
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merely agreeable in Art, but as it were carry us 
away with them, not only surprise us on a first 
hearing, but astonish us more and more the 
oftener we hear them, and the better we become 
acquainted with them, by the exhaustless fund of 
jdeas to be found in them, which, when we have 
admired them a thousand times, still leave us 
something new at every return. Lastly, even he 
who knows little more than the alphabet of music 
can hardly fail to admire them when they are well 
played to him, and he opens his ears and heart to 
them without prejudice. Nay more, to this gen- 
uine spirit of his art it is owing that Bach, with 
all that was great and masterly in his style, united 
the most refined taste, and the greatest precision 
in the single parts composing the great whole, 
which are not reckoned so indispensible here as in 
those works whose main object is the agreeable: 
that he considered the whole could not be perfect, 
if anything were wanting to the perfecting of a 
single part; and that if, notwithstanding the ten- 
dency of his genius to the great and sublime, he 
occasionally composed and performed in a lighter 
and more cheerful style, still his very lightness 
and pleasantry were those of a sage. It was only 
through this union of the greatest genius with the 
greatest industry that J. S. Bach was enabled so 
vastly to extend the bounds of his art on every 
side, that his successors have been unable to 
maintain this enlarged domain in its fullest ex- 
tent. This alone empowered him to produce such 
numerous and finished works, which collectively 
are, and will ever remain genuine ideals, and 
imperishable models of Art. And this man, the 
greatest musical poet, the greatest musical de- 
claimer that ever existed, and probably ever will 
exist, was a German. Let his country be proud 
of him; let it be proud, but at the same time 
worthy of him. 








From the London Atheneum, Dec. 15. 
What Chorley says of Jenny Lind. 


Mme. Gotpscumipt’s Concerts.— When 
some account was offered of the Whitsunside 
Masical Festival at Diisseldorf, [see Jour. of Music, 
June, ’55.] a remark or two were offered on the pe- 
culiar position taken up by Mme. Goldschmidt, in 
respect to Art, to which it may beas well to refer. 
That hers is a brilliancy which exhausts, rather 
than enriches, the domain to which she belongs 
by profession, is self-evident. It is a repetition of 
the career of Catalani, with some variations.— 
The uniform splendor of voice exhibited by Cata- 
lani is not possessed by the Swedish Lady,—but 
then Mme. Goldschmidt is twice the musician 
that her predecessor was; and her voice has one 
material for effect, which is unique in our expe- 
rience among soprani singers,—we mean the su- 
perior flexibility, force, and command over verbal 
articulation in its uppermost register. The two 
prime donne charmed (and charm) the public by 
qualities totally apart from natural gifts or musical 
accomplishments, — by a certain enthusiasm of 
style, which, let it be spontaneous or let it be 
studied, is resistless. To neither of the two the 
conditions of association seemed (or seem) pos- 
sible. Mme. Catalani was of small use to Opera, 
because she would be the Opera;—Mme. Gold- 
schmidt appears to avoid all festivals where she 
cannot be the Festival. There is a good side to 
such personality, but there is a less good side to 
it. The public, however, cares little for the nicest 
adjustment of the balance. Therefore—though 
some such notice as the above is an inevitable 
symphony to any account of Mme. Goldschmidt’s 
concerts offered by those who will not put Art 
beneath the feet of any artist, whatever be her 
name, whatever her accomplishments,—it is need- 
less to work out the argument further, or more 
cireumstantially to enumerate facts and details, 
the bearing and significance of which must, nev- 
ertheless, never be lost sight of. The soprano 
music in “The Creation” is one of Mme. Gold- 
schmidt’s parts of predilection; and it is hard to 
imagine the jubilant portions of the work more 
magnificently sung than they are by her. Her 
obvious determination always to do her utmost, 
and the force which she possesses in the upper 





octave of her voice, leave certain numbers of 
“The Creation” without the hope of a better, 
more earnest, more inspired interpreter than she. 
Now, too, her voice is at its best, and (as we said 
in reference to the Diisseldorf Festival) possesses 
greater lustre aud vigor in its upper tones than 
formerly. In the two descriptive songs—* With 
verdure clad,” and “On mighty pens,” — her 
volume of tone and strenuousness of manner are 
in the way of our perfect satisfaction. We re- 
member the more delicate, sweeter, and not less 
finished delivery of Mme. Stockhausen and 
Mme. Sontag; and while we recognize the skill 
and conscience of their successor, we miss some- 
thing of ease, something of elegance,—we are 
fatigued rather than enchanted; we are astonish- 
ed, where a gentler ministration to Beauty would 
have been more welcome. The soprano part in 
Handel’s “ Israel” would suit Mme. Goldschmidt 
admirably,—since it lies in the best part of her 
voice. Thanksgiving and triumph seem to be the 
elements of the Swedish Lady’s expressive power; 
—as a gentle and graceful singer she has been 
surpassed. Her delivery of the English texts 
leaves nothing to wish, and everything to be imi- 
tated by ninety-nine out of the hundred English 
singers. Strange, that in dignity and distinct- 
ness our countrymen and countrywomen should 
allow themselves to be thus outstripped by for- 
eigners! Mme. Goldschmidt was cordially wel- 
comed and gladly applauded by a public that 
filled the Hall. The orchestra and chorus, con- 
ducted by Mr. Benedict, were suflicient: the gen- 
tlemen engaged to sing the tenor and bass solos 
seem to feel themselves merely in the accessory 
position of train-bearers to the Princess of the 
evening,—and though careful and correct, avoid- 
ed any attempt at prominence or equal propor- 
tion when their duty called them out in concert 
with the soprano. 





Opera in New York. 
[FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM MR. FRY. ] 


We resume, from the article in the Tribune, the his- 
tory of Italian Operatic enterprises in New York. 
Our last extracts brought us to the Academy of Music, 
and a statement of its large and democratic purposes 
as set forth in the charter. 


In the charter no mention is made of repre- 
senting Italian Opera as a purpose for which the 
Academy would be rented; but the articles of 
subscription to the stock above quoted, provided 
that the lessee should be bound to give Italian 
Opera and other musical entertainments. The 
other musical entertainments bave thus far been 
half a dozen concerts. The charter was granted 
on April 10, 1852; the building was commenced 
in May, 1853; completed September, 1854, at a 
cost of $335,000, including payment for the 
ground, and opened on October 2, of that year. 
Fifteen months have elapsed since its dedication. 
During that brief period it has passed through 
the hands of five different managers, who have 
conducted three seasons. It opened with the 
Grisi and Mario troupe, who, between the second 
October and 30th December, 1854, gave about 
40 performances, the first half under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Hackett, and the remainder under 
that of four wealthy stockholders represented by 
Mr. Paine. The prices of admission were at first 
$3 to all parts of the house except the amphithe- 
atre, or fourth tier, intended to accommodate 
1600 of “the masses ;” and a place so constructed 
that most of the occupants, should it ever chance 
to be filled, can have quite as good a view of the 
eee as could be obtained from Brooklyn 

Ivights or the Fort at the Narrows. The ad- 
mission to this amphitheatre was fixed at 50 
cents. Subsequently during the season the $3 
price was redaced to $2. 

The secow: season commenced in February 
last under the management of Ole Bull & Co., 
and closed in June under that of another com- 
mittee of stockholders. During this season .of 
about forty nights the price was $150. The 
third season, the one just concluded by Mr. 
Paine, commenced on the 1st of October last, 





with the following scale of prices: ‘Boxes, par- 
quette, and balcony, $2; second circle, $1; am- 
phitheatre, 50 cents.” Subsequently, they were 
reduced to the following standard, with which 
the season closed : “Admission, $1 ; secured seats, 
50 cents extra; amphitheatre, 25 cents.” 

At the commencement of the season now ter- 
minated, the announcement of Mr. Paine’s aug- 
mented prices was favorably received by some of 
the press, and commended and defended on vari- 
ous grounds, the chief of which was the assump- 
tion that the mass of the people have nothing 
whatever to do with the support of the Italian 
Opera, and that the experiment of affording it at 
a cheap rate had been frequently tried, and had 
always failed. * * * But if rumor is right, 
notwithstanding Mr. Paine’s great liberality and 
firm hand, the season, like all preceding ones at 
the same establishment, has failed to remunerate, 
in a moneyed way, the manager. Italian Opera, 
therefore, as at present conducted, cannot be 
called an institution in New York, but its ex- 
istence is due solely to the pluck and pocket of 
a manager. 

We, however, are not surprised at the disas- 
trous results of the fresh attempt to found the Ita- 
lian opera in Fourteenth street as a semi-exclu- 
sive institution on the London plan of playing 
three times a week less than half the year, at 
prices double, treble, quadruple, and even sextu- 
ple those of the theatres. A like result has at- 
tended nearly every one of the several attempts 
made in this city during the past thirty years; 
while during the same period theatrical manage- 
ment has generally been a regular, successful, 
and profitable business. The main causes of the 
success of the latter, and failure of the former 
may be thus stated : 

Theatrical managers as a class, in this city, do 
a steady, safe, and profitable business. They 
sell amusement for the mass of the people, at old 
established stands, well situated in great thorough- 
fares. ‘They charge cheap, fixed prices, within 
the means of all customers. Their places of busi- 
ness are open six nights a week during nine- 
tenths of the year. The public, always sure of 
finding the shop open, the goods displayed, and 
the prices unaltered, acquire the habit of drop- 
ping in to make purchases, and in time each ma- 
nager receives a good run of custom. Occasion- 
ally, in seasons of general depression, theatrical 
amusement sellers, like other merchants, are over- 
taken by calamity ; but in the long run their pro- 
fit and loss account shows a balance on the right 
side of the ledger. Prosperity with them is the 
rule. 

Italian Opera managers, as a class, in this city, 
do an unsteady, unsafe, unprofitable business. 
They sell an amusement which the great mass 
of the people are told they cannot appreciate or 
will not support. Their shops are away from 
great thoroughfares, and never become old- 
established stands, but after successive failures 
are converted to other uses. They charge high 
and ever-varying prices, far above the means of 
many who might be customers. Their doors, in- 
stead of being always open, are only so three 
times a week for a few months, and at no fixed 
periods. The public have to search first to find 
the place of business, next to discover if it chance 
to be open, and thirdly to ascertain the cost of 
the goods, and calculate whether they can afford 
to purchase. The public generally does not 
choose to take so much trouble, and so their cus- 
tom is bestowed on the theatre and withheld from 
the opera house. 

The success of a place of amusement depends 
on its location, construction, and management. 
Location at the busiest point of the greatest 
thoroughfare of the city is one of the most essen- 
tial elements of success. Yet we find Church 
street, Astor place, and Fourteenth street chosen 
successively as sites for Italian Opera Houses. * * 

The next great error was putting the Academy 
on a lot too small to allow the construction of ar 
auditorium of the half moon shape, and conse- 
quently forcing the architect to adopt the nearly 
old-fashioned horse-shoe form. Owing to tlis 
form, instead of completely seating four to five 
thousand persons, which the stockholders stated 
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would be its capacity, the seats which command 
a reasonably good view of the stage are about 
twenty-five hundred. There are, it is true, four 
thousand seats, so called; but of these, in the 
fourth tier six to eight hundred command no pos- 
sible view of a single square foot of the stage, or 
a performer occupying any position on it. We 
mention these drawbacks to success at the Aca- 
demy of Music, which had their origin with the 
pape, and in some degree must ever exist. 
4et us now inquire what its managers have done 
to render it popular, to afford opera at moderate 
rates, and to insure their own success. 

We believe there is no fashionable class in 
this city possessing the ability, or. if possessing it 
none with the cultivated taste and the disposition 
to support the Academy as an exclusively Italian 
Opera House, at prices of admission three to four 
times greater than those of our theatres. We 
are not prepared to assert the probability of its 
being supported as an exclusively Italian Opera 
House, giving performances only three times a 
week for a portion of the year, with any scale of 
pos high or low. The exorbitant rent of that 
nouse, and expenses of performance given only 
three times a week, probably preclude the at- 
tempt to offer them at low prices, as we shall 
show when examining them in detail. But we 
are prepared to assert that no trial of the demo- 
oratic low-priced plan has been made in this city, 
and especially none such has been made at the 
Academy, the lowest admission for good secured 
seats there having been $1 50, and even $3 havy- 
ing been at one time charged. * * * 

In London, the plan of giving Italian Opera 
for a season of five months, twice or thrice a 
week, at very high rates of admission, was adopt- 
ed because the nobility and gentry renting all 
the boxes for the season did not desire to attend 
ofiener, and were willing to pay for their exclu- 
siveness; and did not wish their house, when 
closed for their Opera performances, to be de- 
voted to other purposes. Consequently, each 
performance—as a year’s rent of about $40,000 
and five months’ salaries had to be paid out of 
sixty nights’ receipts—cost about twice or thrice 
as much as if the performers had been engaged 
like those of other theatres, by the year, to ap- 
pear every night, and the rent had been paid 
from the receipts of 313 nights instead of 60. In 
every attempt to establish the Opera in New 
York, this London plan has been imitated. But 
on the contrary the Drama has been rendered 
popular; admission to theatres, formerly $1, is 
now 50 cents. The Opera here thirty years ago 
was $2, and at the commencement of the last 
season, in the great house built to cheapen and 
popularize it, it was still $2. What it may be 
next season, no one knows. 

There are now here eight theatres, giving up- 
ward of two thousand performances a year. An 
almost equal number have been in existence, and 
hardly ever less than half as many have been 
open, at any period during the past thirty years. 
In that time there have been given 45,000 per- 
formances. In the same time the number of Ita- 
lian operatic performances has been, as nearly as 
we can calculate, less than 1,300. In these thirty 
years there have been 9,360 acting nights; so 
there has been, on an average, one performance 
of Italian Opera every seven acting nights, not- 
withstandiug that four Opera-houses have been 
built—the first of them more than twenty years 
ago—especially for the performance of Italian 
Opera. At this rate of progress, the Italian 
Opera will never become an_ established popular 
institution, and the acceleration has been scarce- 
ly perceptible in the fifteen months the Academy 
has been in existence. During these _fifieen 
months, there have been 390 acting nights, or 
nights exclusively of Sundays. Some of our the- 
aires are open every acting night in the year. 
Others are closed for one or two months in the 
summer only. Taking them altogether—includ- 
ing those denominated Museum, Gardens, and 
what not—they give performances on nine-tenths 
of the acting nights. If the Academy had been 
managed like the theatres, the rent up to this 
time would have been derived from the receipts 
of 350 performances; that being nine-tenths of 





the acting nights from the date of its opening. 
Within that period, however, as we have shown 
above, there have been only about 120 perform- 
ances, divided into three seasons, under five sets 
of managers, with five changes in the scale of 
prices of admission: all of which proves that 
there has been no fixed system of management 
for establishing Italian Operas at the Academy, 
but a vacillating, experimental course, to deter- 
mine by a sliding scale what eventually the pub- 
lic could bear. 
(Conclusion next week.) 





[From the Crayon.] 
THE PAINTER AND HIS SITTER. 
EY C. P, CRANCH. 

At his easel sits the Painter, at his canvas large and 
white, 

And he gazes on the sitter, in the clear, soft studio light, 

And with yielding charcoal deftly draws his outline bold 
and free, 

Till the face and form are pencilled, for a cunning hand 
has he; 

Then in graded semicircle spreads his colors and his hues, 

Whites and reds and sunny yellows, sober greys and 
browns, and blues; 

And the sitter sees the palette (but is hid the canvas, 
face), 

Sees the primal law and order, every eclor in its place, 

Each proportioned to the other—all seems plain and un- 
derstood, 

And he builds his dream, and trusts the growing picture 
will be good. 

Soon, however, on the palette, while the picture is un- 
seen, 

All is mixed in strange confusion, and he says, “ What 
can it mean? 

Can those patches and those scratches ever come to any- 
thing? 

From such muddy streaks and blotches can a fair crea- 
tion spring ? 

For the sitter must not stir to see the work that’s going 
on, 

Till the portrait is completed, and the artist’s task is 
done. 

Like this puzzled sitter, often sits believing, doubting 
man, 

On the Universe he looks and sees a little of the Artist's 
plan: 

Sees with philosophic eye, the laws that govern and 
direct, 

Traversing the world in order—free of discord and defect, 

Each a promise of fulfilment—each a hint for hope and 
faith, 

While the Infinite Creator breathes through all his living 
breath. 

Life is rich—the world is perfect—all is order, joy and 
peace. 

Can this vision of perfection, spanning earth and heaven, 
cease ? 

Ah! the days grow dark and darker—and the harmony 
we seek, 

Crossed by bitter winds of discord, turns into a mad- 
dened shriek. , 

Hope is crushed and faith bewildered—all in wild con- 
fusion whirled, 

And the skeptic launghs—“It is a dauber’s palette—this 
brave world! 

Where are all your primal colors—where your lovely 
light and shade ? ; 

All is chance and contradiction—out of which what can 
be made? 

I see not the Artist’s meaning—ZJ see not the end in 
view, : 

I must sit and watch his fingers, till his work is carried 
through.” 

But the Painter still is working—through these forms of 
sin and strife, 

Out of all this seeming chaos, moulding fairer forms of 
life, 

And one day the patient sitter, from the Artist’s point 
of sight, 

Shall behold his form transfigured, glowing in the perfect 
light. 

Paris, April, 1854. 





Music Abroad. 


London. 

Those who heard Jenny Linp in Boston or New 
York sing: Hear ye; Israel! will never forget it, and 
will imagine what it might be to hear her in all the 
chief soprano solos of Elijah, which formed the sec- 
ond of her series of oratorios in London. The Times 
says, not without truth, we fancy, that “the music 
allotted to the soprano in the great work of Mendels- 
sohn is of a far deeper meaning and a far loftier 
beauty than anything Haydn ever imagined.” We 
copy from its notice a few sentences : 


The air, “ Hear ye Israel!” with its sequel, “ Thus 
saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Isracl,’—perhaps 
the grandest oratorio song for a soprano voice that has 
been written—is seldom done justice to by concert 
vocalists. If a sacred composition may be properly 
said to be dramatic, this fine inspiration is dramatic 
in the highest sense of the term; and in the striking 
contrast between the slow movement and the allegro 
lies one of its chief difficulties. The lamentation of 
the angel over Israel’s sins and the profoundly touch- 
ing reproach conveyed by the words, “ Oh hadst thou 
heeded my commandments!” are revealed in music 
of the tenderest pathos, while the sudden hope and 
strength awakened by the divine words of promise— 
“TI am He that comforteth—be not afraid”—are set 
to astrain of emphatic melody that approaches the 
sublime. The correct execution of this arduous 
piece depends upon gifts, both physical and mental, 
of an exceptional order. Some have given the first 
movement, others the last, with more or less feeling 
and spirit; but Madame Goldschmidt alone, of all 
the singers we have heard in Elijah, has been able to 
accomplish both in a way to leave little or nothing to 
desire. In this air, as in the opening of the beautiful 
duet already alluded to (the last part is too tame) she 
apprehends entirely the poetical conception of the 
musician, delivers the text (though her English pro- 
nunciation is still imperfect) like a thorough mis- 
tress of declamation, and sings every phrase—nay, 
every note, in a manner so finished and satisfactory, 
and with such a wealth of vocal tone—tone, pure 
and naturally produced—that the critic has nothing 
to do but to praise. 

The “ Holy, holy’—a composition not to be excel- 
led in simplicity and grandear—was also encored, 
and if possible deserved the honor still more than the 
trio. In the delivery of the slow and measured 
phrases here intrusted to the principal soprano Mad- 
ame Goldschmidt has never had arival. They lie 
in the best part of her voice, which soars above the 
orchestra and chorus with unclouded purity and 
splendor, from the impressive opening to the mag- 
nificent climax. Such singing hus every claim to be 
apostrophized as perfect—a great word, but this time 
by no means ill applied. Whatever concerted music 
Madame Goldschmidt had to sing (as, for example, 
the double quartet, “For he shall give his angels 
charge,” and the quartet, “Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord,” in both of which she took the chief part) 
she sang well—which, from so practised and experi- 
enced an artist, was not surprising. We were a little 
disappointed, nevertheless, with the scene where 
Elijah sends the youth to the seashore to look out for 
rain. We expected considerably more from this; 
and yet, if summoned to state our objections to the 
quiet and unobtrusive reading of Madame Gold- 
schmidt, we should be at a loss. There were also a 
few (very few) other points with which we were not 
wholly satisfied, whether it was with the “tempi,” the 
readings, or what not; but, under the immediate in- 
fluence of so generally exquisite a performance, we 
cannot stop to particularize as blemishes what others 
might possibly refer to a standard of taste. We are 
persuaded that in very many respects Madame Jenny 
Goldschmidt never sang with greater power than last 
night, and are convinced that no other vocalist has 
hitherto approached her in the soprano music of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 

Paris. 

A new opera has been produced at the Italiens, en- 
titled Fiorina. It is the work of M. Pedrotti, director of 
the theatre at Verona, and has been successful. How- 
ever, the composer has fair right to complain of the 
manner in which he was treated by the principal artists, 
who succeeded in making him supremely ridiculous. 
At every encore, and almost after every round of ap- 

lause, they rushed for poor M. Pedrotti, and dragged 
Bim to the footlights, where he stood bowing his ac- 
knowledgements to an audience, many of whom were 
convulsed with laughter at his frequent apparition. 
The first two acts are good, the third is an anti-climax, 
and after the first night the opera was compressed into 
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two. I shall not even attempt a description of the libret- 
to, which is from an Italian pen, and which rivals the 
greatest masterpieces of stupidity and involvement. It 
is more incomprehensible than the Zauberfldte, and pos- 
sesses as little of human interest as that triumph of ba- 
thos. But M. Pedrotti is no Mozart, though he has bor- 
rowed from him not a little; and, in one particular in- 
stance, it might have been supposed that Signor Everar- 
di had mistaken his réle for that of Don Giovanni, so 
curiously did his serenade resemble “ Deh vieni a la 
fenestra.” Mad. Penco made a pretty little peasant. 
Her vocalization is brilliant and effective, and her voice 
is sweet and silvery. Sig. Carrion proved himself once 
more to be a useful tenor, who never refuses a part, and 
who sings whatever he undertakes with good taste and 
artistic feeling. Signors Everardi and Zucchini were 
efficient in their respective parts. We are promised the 
Leonora of Mercadante, the Matrimonio Segreto, Don 
Giovanni, Semiramide, Ernani, and a new opera by Sig- 
nor Bottesini, of which report speaks highly, entitled 
L Assedio di Firenze. 

With next week, Mdlle. Cruvelli’s engagement at the 
Opera comes to a close. Madame Tedesco has just been 
engaged by M. Crosnier for three years, and will make 
her appearance ina few days either in the Favorite, or 
as Fides in the Prophete. Mdlle. Donati, said to possess 
a good soprano voice, has also been engaged. 

Alboni has commenced an engagement at the opera 
in Brussels, where she sang on Monday in the Bar- 
biere. Nothing could exceed the warmth of her recep- 
tion, and our Flemish friends »vere unusually enthusias- 
tic. The Brussels opera has been a sad failure this 




















year, for except Caroline Duprez, who sang for a few 
weeks at the commencement of the season, they have 
been unuble to secure a prima donna of even second rate 
abilities—to use an Irishism. Four tenors have made 
their debut, and all failed. Indeed, during the last two 
years, Paris has appropriated every Belgian artist worth 
the having, and while Madame Marie Cabel, Madame 
Lauters, and Monsieur Everard are nightly winning ap- 
plause at the Opéra-Comique, the Théatre-Lyrique, and 
the Opéra-Italien, the “braves Belges” at home must 
be content with what the Parisian managers choose to 
leave them.—Corr. London Musical World, Dec. 22. 


Sr. Peterspurcu.—The Italian operatic season 
opened with Sig. Verdi’s Macbeth, which was followed 
at the next representation, by Régoletto, in which Mme. 
Bosio made her début. The company includes the fol- 
lowing artists: Mesdames Bosio, De Meric-Lablache, 
Lotti; Signors Lablache, De Bassini, Tagliafico and 
Tamberlik. 

ScHWERIN.—Herr Von Flotow, the composer of 
Stradella, Martha, Indra, etc., has been appointed In- 
tendant of the Hof-Theatre. 


ConurG.—A medal has been struck at Brussels in 
honor of his Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe Co- 
burg, in his character as a composer. On one side of 
the medal is the bust of the duke, with the motto, 
‘Ernest IL., duc régnant de Saxe-Coburg.”’ On the 
other side is the Saxon escutcheon, surrounded by a 
wreath, composed of lyres and shields. On the latter 
are the titles of the duke’s musical works: Zaire, Toni, 
Casilda and Sainte-Claire, and the names of the au- 
thors of the libretti, Millinet, Elshalz, Birch-Pfeiffer, 
etc. Underneath the escutcheon is a shield with mar- 
tial attributes, and the inscription: Eckenfirde, 5 
April, 1849.” 

Bertin —Last week, the Kéniglicher Domchorcom- 
menced its series of concerts at the Singacademie, in 
the presence of the King, the Queen, and a most bril- 
liant audience. There was not a single empty place in 
the room. The first part was composed of Palestrina's 
‘Kyrie’, Vittoria’s ‘ Improperia’, Bernabei’s ‘ Agnus 
Dei,’ and Caldara’s ‘Crucifixus.’ The second part 
included Johann Sebastian Bach’s Motet, ‘Herr, wenn 
ich Dich nur habe’, Mozart’s ‘ Miserecordias Domiui,’ 
a prelude and fugue by J. S. Bach, and Beethoven’s 
variations in C minor—the two last pieces being played 
by Herr von Biilow. On the morning of the 2nd inst., 
a grand musical demonstration was held, in the Sing- 
academie, by the various musical institutions and solo- 
ists of the capital, in honor of Dr. Franz Liszt. Herr 
Grell made a complimentary speech in the name of the 
Singacademie. Stern’s Gesang-Verein sang a sclec- 
tion from Elijah. Herren Von Biilow and Laub exe- 
cuted a duet by MM. Kullak and Vieuxtemps, and 
Herr Laub furthermore performed, alone, Bach's fugue 
inG minor. Herr Theodor Formes sang one of Dr. 
Liszt’s songs, and Mdlle. Meyer, the grand air from 
Gluck's Orpheus. There is nothing new at the Royal 
Operahouse. 
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About Symphony Programmes. 

Ty our running commentary on our Boston 
concerts, viewing them with reference mainly to 
their tendency to promote or put back real musi- 
cal taste and culture in the community, we have 








in most cases in this journal laid more stress upon 
the programme than upon the performance. We 
believe it to be of much more importance what 
music we shall hear, than how we shall hear it 
given, although, of course, no one can be indiffer- 
ent to the execution of a piece of music, and the 
better the work, the better it should be performed. 
But a good book can benefit us in spite of a bad 
reader, and the first essential is good music, quite 
as much as good books. We rejoice, therefore, 
to see the question of programmes, of fit selec- 
tions, seriously discussed in public prints, where 
it is too much the custom that the singer or the 
player gets all the notice, and the composer none. 
Let this be our excuse for copying here the 
whole thus far (whether it will go farther we 
know not) of a pleasant little controversy which 
has sprung up in the Transcript since the per- 
formance of M. Gouvy’s Symphony at one of 
the six Orchestral Concerts. 
[From the Transcript of Jan. 8.] 

A Worp asovut Sympnonies. Mr. Editor: I 
went to the Music Hali on Saturday evening, with a 
good degree of curiosity concerning the merits of 
Gouvy’s Symphony No. 2, which was then perform- 
ed for theffirst time before a Boston audience. Af- 
ter hearing it through (and the orchestra did it fall 
justice.) I-was unable to find in it sufficient merit to 
warrant its repetition. It has but a meagre supply 
of melody (chiefly contained in the first and last 
movements) and no features which indicate, in the 
composer, @ lively fancy or a powerful conception. 
The audience regarded it with little favor, as was 
clearly proved by their reservation of hearty ap- 
plause for the sparkling Allegretto from Beethoven’s 
8th Symphony. 

Now as a Symphony forms a very important part 
of our concert programmes, why cannot this post of 
honor be always given to some composer of the 
rank of Mozart or Haydn? If Gouvy’s Symphony 
was selected for the sake of novelty, the works of the 
other two composers can abundantly furnish this 
desideratum. Each of them has a great number of 
Symphonies, but very few of which (some three or 
four, possibly,) have been played in Boston within a 
score of years. There is, indeed, a legend, that a 
band, existing here some thirty or forty years ago, 
used to play them; but the present race of concert- 
goers probably derived little benefit therefrom. 

Now, Messieurs Directors, if you will give up the 
Symphony department of the remaining concerts to 
Haydn or Mozart, a positive benefit will be confer- 
red on the admirers of true Art. x. 

- 


[From the Transcript of Jan. 15 ] 

Musica Marters. Mr. Editor: An article in 
the Transcript, a few evenings since, in which the 
writer kindly advises the Directors of the Orchestral 
Concerts how best to further the cause of music 
among us, (viz: by only giving the public Sympho- 
nies of Beethoven and Mozart, and never hazarding 
the production of a work of such importance as a 
Symphony by any modern composer,) certainly calls 
for some comment. 

In the first place, the Directors will doubtless 
wish to thank Mr. X. for his kindness in calling 
their attention to the excellence of the works of the 
great masters, and would then remind him that out 
of four concerts, two have been devoted, in the Sym- 
phony department, to Beethoven’s Sixth and Sey- 
enth Symphonies, and one to Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony. (Perhaps, however, he may not look 
upon Mendelssohn as fit to educate the public.) 
These three programmes look as if those who wrote 
them were aware of the excellence of Beethoven and 
his brethren. 

In the second place, we would ask X. if he thinks 
it is much to devote one concert out of six to the 
production of a very pleasing and well written Sym- 
phony, (which, perhaps, he does not quite compre- 
hend, after one hearing,) which was new to an Amer- 
ican public; which gave an indication of. what a 
young composer of our own day can do in this de- 
partment of music; and which had been played with 
so much satisfaction before the most critical audi- 
ence in Europe (that of the Leipsic Gewandhaus) 
that the author returned the next year with a new 
composition of the same class, which was performed 
before the same audience with equal gratification. 

Are we, because we consider Shakespeare and 
Milton the greatest of poets, never to read Tennyson 





and Longfellow, Bryant and Browning? Are we, 
because we bow before Raphael and Michael Ange- 
lo, never to look at Turner and Landseer, Scheffer, 
and Deramps? The most cultivated audiences are 
those which best know what is going on in the 
world around them, as well as what has gone before 
them. We measure the greatness of the greatest by 
the relative proportions of the lesser, and we cannot 
be justin our appreciations of either without a thor- 
rough knowledge of the capacities of both. The 
meanness of mind which only admits of the highest 
excellence as fit food for its cultivation; which can- 
not look at the humble field violet because it is not 
as great and as strong as a forest oak, gives the most 
deadly blow to all national progress in Art or Sci- 
ence, and only renders men bigots and schismatics. 
There are greater glories and lesser glories, differing 
in kind and in brightness. A hill is not unworthy of 
attention because it is not a mountain, nor a wren 
because itis less gorgeous than a bird of paradise. 

Let us study liberality. Let us, while we give the 
greatest share of our time to the marvels of Art, al- 
low at least now and then a moment to that which, 
provided it be good within its limit, will serve to 
make us enjoy the greatest the more, when we return 
to them, and enable us, if we have liberal minds, to 
see that there are many degrees of excellence, and 
that unless we are predetermined to worship only 
Raphael, Beethoven, and Shakespeare, we can find 
much to enjoy, in a lesser way, in what is pleasing 
and graceful, as well as in that which is sublime and 
unapproachable. Perhaps the truth is that we 
American Athenians think we know too much ; that 
we are so conversant with all that is greatest and best, 
that all else palls upon our pampered palates. We ask 
pardon of Mr. “ X.,” who is doubtless an American 
Athenian, deigning only to acknowledge the giants of 
Art who alone are worthy to interest his mind. 

A DIMINISHED SEVENTH. 


(From the Transcript of Jan. 16.) 
Ayotuer “ Worp ABoutT SYMPHONIES.” 

Mr. Editor: I find that an article of mine in the 
Transcript of the 8th inst. has elicited a rejoinder in 
yesterday’s paper. I must commence my comments 
on this response by observing that Mr. “ Diminished 
Seventh” has fallen into a serious mistake, at the 
outset, in stating my position. I did not counsel the 
Directors of our Orchestral Concerts to make their 
symphony selections from the works cf Beethoven and 
Mozart, for good opportunities of knowing Beet- 
hoven’s symphonies have been given us within the 
last five years. What I did suggest was, that the 
symphonies for the remaining concerts should be 
taken from the works of Mozart or Haydn. My res- 
pondent, by failing into this error, has materially 
weakened his second paragraph. He should have 
read more carefully the closing part of my communi- 
cation. 

In his third paragraph, Mr. “ Diminished Seventh” 
asks if I think “it is much to devote one concert out 
of six to the production of a very pleasing and well- 
written Symphony?” (which gave so much satisfac- 
tion to the most critical audience in Europe that the 
author was induced to furnish another composition 
of the same class, which was performed before the 
same audience with equal gratification). I reply: 
Under the circumstances, it was “much.” And let 
us consider these circumstances. Our opportunities 
for hearing Symphonies are few—very few. Boston 
is not like Leipzig, or several other continental cities, 
in furnishing abundant opportunities for hearing the 
performance of every description of instrumental 
music. Admitting that Gouvy’s Symphony was 
“very pleasing and well-written, yet therefore should 
its performance have displaced a Symphony which 
(even on a first hearing) might, in its every move- 
ment, have enraptured the audience ? 

I think I can mention a Symphony, which on a 
first hearing, would delight the greenest audience _ 
which could be found in New England. I mean 
Haydn’s Symphony in D, which was among those 
performed here last winter. Now I have sufficient 
faith in this composer to believe that his works might 
furnish many other Symphonies equally delicious—and 
vet (charming trait!) giving no trace of effort on the 
part of the composer. The play of his fancy is un- 
tiring, whether in the frolic of an allegro, or the inef- 
fective sweetness of an adagio; and yet, to not one of 
our orchestral concerts this winter have his Sympho- 
nies, or those of his kindred spirit, Mozart, contributed. 

Mr. “Diminished Seventh” asks if, because we 
consider Shakspeare and Milton the greatest of poets, 
we are never to read Tennyson and Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Browning? I should be very sorry to 
sanction any such narrowness. But now, sir, sup- 
pose that the reading public had only been allowed to 
see Macbeth and Lear, and the first two books o 
the Paradise Lost; then suppose them to be informed 






































| dels in that kind. 
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that a whimsical publisher had some forty of Shak- 
speare’s plays, and the remaining books of the poem, 
locked up in his safe, preferring to issue works of 
more modern description. Would they then read 
Tennyson and Longfellow with as much satisfaction 
as at present? I think not. 

Now, by all that I can learn, there are at least forty 
Symphonies, by Haydn and Mozart, of which Boston 
audiences are totally ignorant. The people of Leipzig 
have probably enjoyed abundant opportunities of 
hearing these Symphonies; and therefore may act 
wisely in fostering pleasing novelties. As Bostonians 
are cireumstanced, they should, it would seem, first 
gain some needful knowledge of the greatest orches- 
tral productions of Mozart and Haydn, after which, 
it will be full time enough to look up the works of 
Mr. Gouvy, and composers of similar calibre. Mr. 
“Diminished Seventh” remarks that “the most cul- 
tivated audiences are those which best know what is 
going on in the world around them, as well as what 
has gone before them.” 

Very true; but, in musical matters, Bostonians have 
thus far necessarily remained ignorant of the greatest 
portion of “ what has gone before them,” and, there- 
fore, even if they were fully apprised of “ what is 
going on in the world around them,” they would 
hardly bear the complimentary designation of * the 
most cultivated audiences.” Let us hope that this 
misfortune may be remedied. x. 

These remarks appear to us well-meant, and 
not without much reason, upon both sides. That 
“Diminished Seventh” misunderstood “ X.” is 
quite evident. The latter, if we mistake not, is 
much more of a Haydn and Mozart man than an 
enthusiast about Beethoven, whom we doubt not, 
nevertheless, that he appreciates. But he writes, 
it seems to us, like an amateur of the old school 
of symphony music,—one brought up with a pro- 
found reverence for Father Haydn, and who 
looks upon his symphonies as the everlasting mo- 
His point is, that knowing so 
much of Beethoven, it is high time we went back 
and made ourselves familiar with the stepping- 
stones to him,—with his illustrious predecessors, 
whose symphonies were the wonder and delight 
of a music-loving generation or two before us. 
He writes in good temper, and without the arro- 
gance, that we can see, of which his respondent 
charges him ; and in his general view of the true 
economy of our great musical opportunities (not 
over many at the best) he has our sympathy. 

Let us rejoice that we have persons of such 
different preferences who care so seriously about 
symphonies as to make them matter of such dis- 
cussion. The three communications are instruct- 
ive, and suggest the following inferences. 

1. It is impossible, in a course of only six sym- 
phony concerts, to satisfy either the momentary 
preferences or lasting partialities of all even of 
the most truly appreciative of great music. Mo- 
zart and Haydn are good; every one feels a por- 
tion of his birthright withheld from him, if he 
may never hear them; some even think them in- 
comparable, and that to leave them out in sym- 
phony concerts is to leave out Hamlet in the 
play. Beethoven, too, is good ; in our day he im- 
presses the larger number far more deeply than 
any master; his music has, perhaps, more of the 
deeper spirit of this age in it; his symphonies are 
played more frequently than others, because both 
musicians and public find in them more meaning, 
more excitement, more that speaks to their inmost 
souls than they doin any other. But there are ge- 
niuses since Beethoven, who have produced great 
symphonies ; there is that wonderful symphony of 
Schubert; there are the two of Mendelssohn; 
many would add Schumann, or Gade, or both, to 
the list; and where there is really genius, really 
high Art, is it not always good to hear a Sym- 


| phony? Haydn wrote many more than anybo- 











dy, but who will say that they collectively con- 
tain as much as the immortal nine of Beethoven ? 
It is good also to know what is going on in the 
world, what merit or interest there may be in 
younger efforts in the same great form. But how 
are we to provide all these good things even in a 
Leipzig winter ? how, especially in a Boston sea- 
son of six concerts, where but one symphony 
upon an evening will be tolerated ? How contrive 
to satisfy, in a selection of six pieces, both those 
who want to renew the glorious impression of 
the Beethoven symphonies ; those who are anxi- 
ous to have the forty, or more, of Haydn and 
Mozart taken from the shelf and aired; those 
who mcurn that such splendid things as they 
have heard once or twice from Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, &c., cannot be heard every winter; 
those who are eager to give “ young Germany” 
a chance; those who are curious to hear and re- 
cognize clever young efforts from all quarters, 
foreign and domestic ;—in short the thousand-and- 
one tastes, and whims, and preferences which 
must exist about all such matters ? 

2. What then does it all point to? To the most 
economical use of opportunities so few. It would 
be very narrow to insist on always having the 
three or four very greatest, if we had opportuni- 
ty for these and many more besides. But when our 
opportunities are only six in a whole winter, can 
we afford to give up one of them to the trial of a 
work which may gratify curiosity, but puts forth 
only the claim of cleverness and not of genius,— 
a work creditable to a young author, but taking 
no deep hold on any one? Can we for correct- 
ness, elegance, and so forth, dispense with real 
inspiration? We must conclude that every one 
of six such precious chances ought to be secured 
to some great work of a great master. 

8. And here we recognize the soundness of 
“ X's” position in his last communication. We 
are not a musically cultivated peopte, like the 

yermans. If we were, our very familiarity with 
the existing treasures of the Symphonic Art 
would make us curious to hear new efforts, and at 
the same time fit to judge of them, and safe from 
injury to our own taste in the hearing of them. 
But it is not so with us. Our musical taste, as a 
community, is yet to be formed; it is all-impor- 
tant that we form it upon contemplation of the 
best models, that we go to real works of genius, 
so that we may feel the real worth of music, feel 
it and receive it deeply, and know the difference 
between true Art and idle fashion or mechanical, 
ambitious manufacture. If you look into the 
further recess of the sculpture gallery in the 
Atheneum, you may see at one glance what Art 
is and what it is not, by comparing the “ Day and 
Night” of Michael Angelo, with that monstrous 
snow-image-like abortion of an American “ Back- 
woodsman,” in which marble seems to try to look 
like plaster. There they are; with both before 
you, you are safe; the true puts out the false. 
But suppose our only gallery contained only such 
“ Backwoodsmen,” or gentler subjects treated 
feebly or falsely by mediocre talent, such as al- 
ways finds its circle of admirers :—what would be 
the influence upon the public taste? Suppose 
you had not room for both, should it not be Mi- 
chel Angelo in preference to the specimen of 
new or native talent? ~Suppose the Phydian 
Jove, the Apollo, the Diana, the Laocéon, the 
Venus of Milo, &c., were kept out of sight, all 
but two or three of that great rank, to make 





room for larger hospitality to interesting first 
attempts, it may be horrible abortions, on the 
strength of local or personal considerations, or 
theoretic encouragement to rising talent and faith 
in the future—would that be true economy of our 
smail means of such esthetic culture ? 

4. “Diminished Seventh” is entirely right in 
wishing the horizon of our musical experience 
extended ; as also in the idea that we know the 
great familiar models better, after listening to the 
best attempts of secondary talent. We all join in 
lamenting the few chances which young compo- 
sers have of getting their larger works brought 
fairly or at all before the public. But the en- 
couragement of young productive talent, import- 
ant a matter as it is, is not to be confounded 
with the objects of the one only series of concerts in 
community, in which that community may learn 
what of truest, greatest, most immortal has been 
accomplished in the Art of Music. 
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CONCERTS. 





Tue GERMAN Tri0o.—The second concert of 
Messrs. GARTNER, HavsE and JUNGNICKEL, 
took place at Chickering’s on Friday evening 
last week. The vocalist of the evening ‘Was Mrs. 
J. H. Lone. We were not able to be present, 
but record the following programme : 


PART I. 
1. Grand Sonata in A minor Op. 47, for Piano and 


WOR i cevt vo ccvctvbs covbdontevessccsecete Beethoven. 

PART Il. 
2. Cavatina, Betly se cru dele.......... eeeenececees Donizetti. 
3. Souvenir de Spa Fantaisie, for Violoncello....... F, Servais. 


4. Grand Duo (Voncertant,) for Piano and Vio- 





TER ein cent cone cedegeedenesegsesy Wolif and D'Beriot. 
Ci: DIE os 60 cede vesancceys ce eereseeeeusses C. Gartner. 
PART Ill, 
6. Trio C minor, Op. 1. No. 3 for Piano, Violin, 
SE WOON. ve vasvovecsstadersepsasecel Beethoven. 


Granp Unron Concert.—The performance 
of HanpEv’s “ Messiah,” last Saturday evening, 
by the Musica Epucation Socrery, swelled 
by volunteers from the HANDEL AND Haypn 
Society to a chorus of perhaps two hundred 
and fifty voices, appeared to indicate the fact that 
six performances (by various bodies) of that 
oratorio within a month, were at least one too 
many. With fair weather the Music Hall was 
far from full. It was too late to borrow any in- 
terest from Christmas, while for the many some 
less familiar work (none could be greater) would 
have been more inviting. No other oratorio, or 
musical work whatever has attained toan anniver- 
sary place in the great social festival of Christ- 
endom ; and any work which enjoys that prerog- 
ative, that certainty of being never suffered to be- 
come forgotten, should not, at all events need not, 
be brought out very often in the intervals. Yet 
doubtless a Saturday evening gave many a chance 
to hear the sublime work, who are debarred from 
it on Sunday evenings; more than one clergy- 
man we noticed from the neighboring towns, lis- 
tening with a fresh enthnsiasm, which it was plea- 
sant to behold. 

The performance was on the whole a very good 
one. ‘I'he choruses were generally sung correct- 
ly and with spirit. A certain hardness, however, 
a want of round and mellow ensemble of tone 
seemed to distinguish their effect from that of the 
last performances in that hall. Yet the body ¢ 
soprani was richer, fuller, fresher than in th 
Handel and Haydn chorus. The “ Hallelujah” 
and the “ Wonderful” went finely. The orches- 
tra was select but small. Mr. ArTHURSON ap- 


peared to sing with a good deal of effort, yet in. |. 
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Comfort ye and Every Valley, he succeeded in 
producing a true and artistic utterance of the 
music, and in passages some of his best tones. 
A recitative and air like Thy Rebuke and Behold 
and see, it is always good to hear from one in 
whom so much true taste and feeling make up for 
any deficiencies of voice. The best of voices, in 
its best estate, without those more interior excel- 
lencies, would but affect us painfully in such a 
song. The singer had to be excused from the 
stronger effort demanded by the air: Thou shalt 
dash them. Mr. Mozart sang the bass solos of 
the first part with a firm and solid voice and ac- 
curate reading, but rather mechanically and with 
a painful setting apart of the notes, staccato- 
wise, in the roulade passages. Nothing but a 
certain ease and elasticity, only acquired by 
thorough vocal culture, can save those old man- 
nerisms of melody from drowsiness. Mr. Pratt, 
who sang the bass songs of the last part, (Why 
do the nations rage, and The trumpet shall sound), 
acquitted himself very creditably, doing all loy- 
ally, with conscientious care; yet his tones 
come out of too uniform a calibre, not modulated 
and shaded so as to give life and grace to the 
whole melody. 

Mrs. Lone’s voice was more’ beautiful than 
ever in the annunciation: There were Shepherds ; 
the high tones had a crystal clearness, and this 
time she failed not once in intonation. In Re- 
joice greatly, and I know that my Redeemer, 
she still improves; but there is still too much evi- 
dent hard work for her in the rapturous roulades 
of the former, and room fur greater depths of 
spiritual expression in the latter. Who but the 
most lark-like and the most saint-like of great 
singers is fully equal to those two songs? Mrs. 
Long wins more and more respect by her earnest 
and successful study of such music. Mrs. WENT- 
WORTH sang, Come unto Him, and But thou 
didst not leave, with her usual purity and care- 
fulness of style; a favorite always. 
TWITCHELL’s deep and full contralto, and sim- 


ple, reverential manner, told with true effect in. 


He was despised ; greater freedom of utterance, 
greater flexibility, and a less sombre character of 
tone are needed to make O thou that tellest as 
declamatory and impressive as it should be. 

We presume the performances of the “ Mes- 
siah” for this winter are over, and we now look 
forward to the Education Society for “ Jephtha,” 
to the Mendelssohn Choral for “ St. Paul,” and 
to the Handel and Haydn for the “ Creation.” 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB.—We en- 
tered Chickering’s in the latter part of the fifth 
Concert, on Tuesday evening, to find the room 
overflowing into the ante-room. By far the 
largest Chamber audience of the scason, and 
most eager listeners besides. The programme 
was a choice one. 

1. Quartet in E flat, No. 4.. “i St AE ee ee ee Mozart. 
Adagio—Andante—Minuetto—Finale, Allegro. 
2. Trio in C minuor, No. 1, op 1. ........-eececees Beethoven. 


Allegro—Andante—Scherzo—Finale, Allegro. 
Messrs. Trenkle, Meisel & W. Fries. 


PART Il. 

8. Quartet in E flat, No. 8, op. 44.........00005 Mendelssohn. 
Adagio and Scherzo. 

4, Elegie, No. 1, op. 8, for Clarinet. ........s.eeeee08 . Ryan. 


Thomas Ryan. 
5. “ Kreutzer Sonata” in A, op. 47, for Piano and 
VEER, 5.5005 cs 00ggy oc 9s arco Beevs set ersesas Beethoven. 
Introduction and Allegro—Andante and Variations— 
Finale, Presto. 
Messrs. Trenkle & Fries. 


We were sorry to lose this chance of renewing 
acquaintance with that model Quartet (of which 
we have in past years said so much) by Mozart; 
and also with that early Trio, full of young Her- 
culean strength, of BeetHoven. Mr. Ryan’s 


Elegie, of which we heard not the beginning, 
seemed a composition full of graceful, tender 
melody, well suited to the clarinet, and delicately 
set off by a quartet accompaniment of strings 
which showed not a little refinement of harmony. 
The only question was whether the piece was 
not prolonged a little farther than its inspiration 


Miss: 





warranted ;—always the tendency with these free 
compositions of a sentimental order. It was of 
course beautifully played. 

The old “ Kreutzer Sonata” alone was enough 
to reward one for a long walk to Chickering’s. 
It is some years since it has been played here in 

ublic. Its passionate Allegro, leaping with fiery 
impatience from the brooding, dark soliloquy of 
the slow violin introduction, and wrestling Prome- 
theus-like with Fate; its solemn, large, profound- 


“ly religious Andante, with the admirable varia- 


tions, each a new inspiration from the theme ; 
and the bright and playful Presto Finale, are 
each perfect in its way, and exceedingly char- 
acteristic of BEETHOVEN. Mr. TRENKLE played 
the piano-forte part with masterly precision, clear- 
ness and effect, and without any virtuoso affecta- 
tions. The commencement however betrayed 
a little stiffness of timidity. He is one of our 
best pianists. Mr. Frixs’s violin left little to be 
desired. 





——eee eS 


Chit-Chat. 

Attractions, which never failed before, will fail to- 

night, if there be not a large audience at the Fifth, 

- 4 

OrcuestraL Concert. Look at the programme 
on our last page. The old C minor Symphony is 
a grand conciliator of all opinions; old and young, 
ultra-classical and ultra-modern, Haydn ites and 
Schumann-ites,—all own the inspiration of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth, and to Boston it is dear as the memory 
of first love. The Septuor, by the same master, the 
Oberon and “ Siege of Corinth’? Overtures, the ever- 
fascinating Notturno from the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” the solo by Wutr Fries; and two choice 
songs from Mozart and Haydn, sutiy by Mrs. Went- 
worth, offer an agreeable variety. 

On Monday night begins the Opera, and for some 
weeks LacGranee, and Dipier, and Hens.er, 
Brienotr, Sarvianr, and Morettr will be the 
talk, eclipsing oratorio and concert. The auditori- 
um of the Boston Theatre will doubtless present a 
brilliant array ; bat we wonder at the policy of not 
announcing the piece for the opening night in better 
season. On their return flight from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, the troupe favored New York again 
last evening with Don Juan. 

The Annual Meeting of the Hanvarp Mustcat Asso- 
CIATION, (a society composed mainly, but not wholly, of 
graduates of Harvard, and meriting a fuller notice than 
we have room for now,) took place at the Revere House 
on Monday evening. The business was followed by a 
pleasant supper, of a most zsthetic character, of which 
not a few distinguished literary and artistic gentlemen 
partook, and toasts, short speeches, music, vocal and 
instrumental, stories, &c., prolonged the feast into the 
short hours....- Mile. De Lamorre, the very successful 
teacher of the Piano in classes, announces, it will be 
seen, the commencement of a new class. 


ee 


Correspondence. 

New York, Jan’y 15.—On Saturday last the 
second PHILHARMONIC concert took place, attracting, 
if possible, a still greater crowd than the first. The 
performance, on the whole, was very satisfactory. 
Gape’s beautiful “ Ossianic” Symphony (I can find 
no better term to characterize it), was well rendered, 
particularly the last two movements—that loveliest 
of Adagios and the Finale, with its strange, wierd 
chief theme. The novelty of the evening was Brer- 
110z’s overture to Les francs Juyes; one of his ear- 
lier works. Opinions vary considerably with regard 
te this composition, hitherto unknown to us, but I 
cannot agree with those who were highly pleased 
with it, and thought it the best part of the concert. 
I did not like it by any means as well as the overture 
to “ King Lear,” by the same composer, which we 
heard some years ago. It did not interest me at all, 
although there are many fine points in it. The 
instrumentation is at times very powerful and effect- 
ive, and one melody is quite pretty and pleasing, 
but commonplace. Iam not enough of a musician 
to dissect and analyze such a work on a slight ac- 
quaintance ; suffice it to say that I could not like it, 
though I tried my best to do so. Bapsatt, the 
good-natured, the conscientious, the earnest artist, 
was hailed with tremendous applause. He is very 
popular with our public, and justly so, indeed: His 
voice is wonderful, seemingly not in the least im- 
paired by years, (of which he is said to have nearly 








reached his full measure of three score and ten), and 
is as powerful, as firm, and as much under his con- 
trol as ever. His style is so perfect too, that one 
can almost forget the unsatisfactory. music which he 
only too often sings. He gave us the other night two 
arias, by MercapanTE and VeRp1, in bothof which 
he was rapturously encored. Mr. Scumirz played 
a Concertino by Weser on the French horn, which 
is, itself, a beautiful instrument, reminding one, in 
its sound, of purple velvet, but which is much better 
adapted to the slow, massive, long drawn out notes, 
than to rapid variations and fioriture. The pro- 
gramme said that “in this piece the composer had 
succeeded in producing the effect of full chords on the 
instrument;” but I must own that this effect was 
rather ludicrous than anything else; not at all repay- 
ing either performer or listeners for the evident diffi- 
culty of producing it. Weber's gushing, joyous 
overture to Euryanthe, with its stately fugue, so 
wondrously wrought up, closed the concert, and was 
played with a great deal of spirit, but only heard by 
half of the audience. Shame on the other half! 
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MLLE. G. DE LAMOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she will begin a SECOND 
QUARTER next week, for the instruction of Young Ladies 
and Misses on the PIANO-FORTE.—Apply 65 Hancock St. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


MUSIC ROOM UNDER PARK STREET CHURCH. 








SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


—GIvEs— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be add d at her resid , 55 Hancock St. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Manager has the honor of announcing that arrange- 
ments have been made to give . 


A SEASON OF NINE NIGHTS OF 


ITALIAN OPERA, 


AT THE BOSTON THEATRE, 


Commencing on MONDAY, January 21st, 1856, and continuing 
during a period of three weeks—the Opera Nights beng fixed 
for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of each week. 
The repertoire will consist of the following most popular 
Operas. 
I Puritani, 
Il Trovatore, 
Linda di Chamounix, 
Sonnambula, 
La Favorita, 
In addition to the nine regular representations there will be 
an extra performance each Saturday Afternoon. 


TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC. 

Relying upon and feeling confident of your cordial support, 
it hes been determined, on the part of the management, in 
carrying out the above announcement, to spare no effort to 
present these representations in an unexceptionable manner. 

During the season, the following Artistes wiil have the honor 
of appearing before you, and in the list may be found the 
names of many who have met with the most complete and 
flattering success both in Europe and America. , 

Madame ANNA DE LA GRANGE, 
Miss ELISE HENSLER, 
Mile. NANTIER DIDIEE, 
Mile. MARTINI D'ORMY, 
Mile. VENTALDI. 

















Norma, 
Semiramide, 
Don Giovanni, 
The Prophet. 





Signori BRIGNOLT, GASPARONI, 
SALVIANI, GIULI0, 
MORELLT, ARNOLDT, 
AMODIO, QUINTO, 


MUELLER, 
And in the Ballet, 
Mile. DE LA VIGNE, Mons. HIPPOLITE. 


AMATI DUBREUIL,...... ae kailteg Stage Manager. 
MAX MARETZEK,,. ..Musical Director & Conductor. 





The prices of admission are placed at the lowest possible 
sum that will probably ensure a return of the large expendi- 
ture required. They will be as follows: 

BRIOONG 5. occ ccccccccccccccccccces cscs cece cc oeae 
Parquet and First Tier, . pocaenege sna 
Second Tier,...... .1.00 
Amphitheatre,....+....++. coccccccccceetes BO 

Seats secured in all parts of the house, except the Amphi- 
theatre. 
one Office for securing reserved seats for the season, will 
open at the Music store of E. H. WADE, No. 197 Washington 
Street, on Monday, January 14, 1856. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 
THE FIFTH 
OF THE SUBSCRIPTION SERIES OF SIX 


GRAND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
Will be given at the 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, Jan. 19th, 1856, 


With the assistance of 
MRS. E. A. WENTWORTH and Mr. WULF FRIES. 


Conductor. ......6.eee ees CARL ZERRAHN. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 

1. Symphony No. 5, in C minor,...... vee veseve . Beethoven. 
2. Aria: “Dove sono” from Le Nozze di Figaro, Mozart. 
Sung by Mrs. Wentworrn. 

8. Overture to Oberon,............ ohn eect been sens . +» Weber. 
Part II. 

1. Andante and a and Finale from the Septet 


in E flat, op. 20,..,.... Beethoven. 


2. Solo for Violoncello: “ Souvenirs de Spa. » 
Played by Wu tr Fries. 
8. Canzonet: “ My mother bids me bind my hair,”’...Haydn. 
Mrs. WENTWORTH. 
4. Notturno, from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn. 
5. Uverture to Siege of Corinth, ......... ccc cece eee Rossini. 


Tickets Fifty Cents each, to be obtained at the usual places. 
Also, in nets ‘ai six, good for any of the remaining concerts, at 
$2 50 per se 

Doors oan at 6%. Commence at 744 o'clock. 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE 


—or— 


BEETHOVEN. 


HE Directors of the BOSTON MUSIC HALL with the co- 

operation of the Committee of the Orchestral Concerts, 
propose to celebrate the placing of CRAWFORD’S BRONZE 
STATUE of BEETHOVEN in the MUSIC HALL, by a Granp 
Festiva. to take place on SATURDAY, March 24, 1856. 

The Festival will open with a Poetical Prologue, written and 
recited by Wm. W. Story, Esq. The Prologue ended, the Pro- 
gramme will be as nearly as possible the following : 

Overture to Hymont—Grand Aria from Fidelio— Fantasia 
for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra— Adelaide song—First move- 
ment of Violin Concerto—and the Cuonat Sympaony. 

As the Festival is consecrated to the memory of the greatest 
of Composers, and as it is the first time that a Sratue of a 
great artist has been erected in America, the Committee hope 
there will be shown among the members of the musical pro- 
fession a desire to assist in the said celebration, and will grate- 
fully receive any proposition from individual artists to that 
effect. In behalf of the Committee. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, Chairman. 


rl0B PRINTING nally and promplly executed at this Ofc 


L’ART DU CHANT APPLIQUE AU 
PIANO. 
BY Ss. THALBERG. 


As the Piano, properly speaking, cannot render that which 
is most perfert in the beautiful art of Singing, namely, the 
faculty of prolonging sounds, we must overcome this imper- 
fection with address and skill, and be able, not only to simu- 
late sustained and prolonged notes, but to swell them also. 
Emotion renders us ingenious, and the necessity of express- 
ing what we feel creates for us resources which never occur to 
the mechanical performer. 

With this fact in view, the distinguished Taatnera has in 
this work, in which he applies the art of singing to the Piano 
Forte, selected transcriptions from those masterpieces of the 
great composers, both ancient and modern, which are most 
particularly vocal in their effects, and adopted a simple form as 
the most appropriate for true transcriptions, in order that they 
may be within the comprehension and executive ability of 
young pianists, tolerably advanced. The prominent feature of 
these transcriptions is the singing part, the melody, to which 
particular attention is given, holding to that fruitful thought 
of a great writer, that it is Melody and not Harmony, which 
lives on triumphantly through the lapse of centuries. 

The work is prefaced with a series of general rules in the 
art of singing well, to which we would direct the special atten- 
tion of all those who would aspire not only to the name, but 
the nature of a good performer. 

The following is a list of the transcriptions : 

. QUATUOR de Opera T Puritani, de Bexiin1. 
TRE GIORNI, Air de Percosss. 

. ADELAIDE, de Beernoven. 

AIR D’EGLISE du celebre Chanteur Stra DELLA. 
ees tiré de Requiem de Mozarr. 





DUO de Noces de Figaro, Opera de Mozart. 
ERCHE MI GUARDI E PIANGI, Duetto de Zelmira, de 


Rossin 
. BELLA ADORATA INCOGNITA, Romanza dell’ Opera I) 
Giuramento, de MERCADANTE. 
. NEL SILENZIO FRA L’ORROR, Coro de Congiurati nell 
Opera Ii Crociato. de MEYERBEER. 
. EINSAM BIN ICH NICHT ALLEINE, Ballad tiré Weser’s 


Preciosa. 
10. LA MEUNTER ET LE TORRENT, tiré des Chansons de 
la Meuniere de F. Scavsert. 
11. DUET de Der Freischiitz, de Werner. 
12. IL MIO TESORO, Air de Don Giovanni, de Mozarr. 
Price, in one large quarto volume, handsomely and durab! 
bound in sloth, = | lettered, $3. as y 


Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9, Broadway, N.Y. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
TOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORTOS, in 
Vocal Score, with a separate accompaniment for the Organ 
or Piano-Forte. By Vincent Novetto. These works will be 
found appropriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 
rate outiay for a standard work. 


WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 








HAYDN’S 
ee + eeees+(Bound) $1.25 
HANDEL’S 
Solomon,..... siouneConeune sotesdane chen teen eer (Bound) 1.88 
ee ee eee « 18 
Measigh,. ...0cscccccoccvccvvcevvece . i. 
BAMAOM, 20.00 ccccvccccvccccccvseecevccecevvs s 6h 
Judas Maccabeeus, « 1.63 
SPR, 610.000 000 eves ccccccvesvescccesoesevs “ 1.63 

Dettingen Te Deum, 
Coronation Anthem, “ Zadock the Priest,” } --(Paper) 0.63 
JOSHUA. «6. sees ee eee eee cece eter se eeeeeeeeees (Bound) 1.38 
Acis and Galatea, (Paper c overs) 75 
Alexander's Feast, od ee “ 2.25 
Ode to St Cecilia’s Day, “ 50 
ie re te ee e 1.63 
BRIA, 0 0 s00'ne 08 cn sn neice seine oy enee ne teovee seven " 1.63 
MENDELSSOHN : 
i Og sis siivgin wien» 68h sehen a cubn cre venees ° = ae 
Hymn of Praise—Lobgesang, (Paper) $1. 00 \. “ 1.88 
As the Hart Pants, o8y°°° . 


MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETITOVEN. 
The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 


English adaptation by R. G. Loraine, Esq., namely : 
Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,. ...(Paper) 4 
Haydn’s Third or Impe prial, ae} a (Bound) 2.13 
Becthoven’s Mass in C, 6. 
- engedi ; 


or David in the Wilderness, (Paper) = 75 
Mozart’s 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,).. 0.50 


ROMBERG’S 
Key Of Ghe Balll,. .....000cvcrceccesscevevevece “ 0.63 


All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, trom 3 cents to 18 cents each. 

Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had sepa- 
rately in full music size. 

Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 


Publications. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 

ZEW s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ TILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 8 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 


RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington Si. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
arenes two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





























CHICKERIN IG & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIUE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 





Apr 29 





NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 


The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently caleulated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a PRacticaL work, serving both as a Manual of instrue- 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it ig 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highly commend the work. Mr, 
WILLIAM Mason says it is a work unsurpassed in the language, 
Mr. Georce J. Wrens says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement, and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
(31,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 





CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row. 


MEYER & TRETBAR, 
Smparters ant {Wublishers of Adnsiy, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


(GAGENTS for the Publishing House of G. M. MEYER, Jr. 
Brunswick. 








CHUBERTH & CO., MUSIC DEPOT, 539 BROAD- 

WAY, N.Y., old established publishing house, founded 

thirty years ago in Ilamburgh and Leipzig, request the public 
to inspect their immense 


Stock of One Million Works, the largest in 
the United States. 

Our own 25,000 publications rank highest in Europe, and sur- 

pass by fur all that has ever been published in the United: 

States. 

These facts empower us to sell good music at the lowest 
rates. To Dealers, Seminaries and Teachers, very favorable 
terms. 

(Our PIANOS, Grand, Upright, and Square, combine 
richness of tone, elegance with cheapness, having no compe- 
tition. 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





CARD. 
N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paria, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Musical Composition, Harmony, etc. 

He is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston ; Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson’s, Oliver 
Ditson’s,and Reed & Co,’s Music Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp’s, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Lastitute, now opening 
at 35 Centre street, Roxbury. 





MR. AUGUST FRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his qemienen, 15 Dix Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 








G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Bepot of Foreign and Bomestic Music, 
19 S. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


0G™A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


co. xX. CUARES, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. . 18 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line. ....... ne 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..... re 
For one column, = lines) first insertion. .... "$12.00 
Do each subsequent. 86 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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